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OK, 

AN  OLD  STOKY  RE-TOLD. 


ACT  I. 

SOINB. — Interior  of  kitchen  in  FITZWARREN'S  house.    HOUSE 
MAIDS  discovered  dusting  and  polishing  furniture. 

£{r — "The  merry  month  of  May." 
CHORUS. 

A  troupe  of  frolicsome  girls  are  we, 

The  happy  housemaids  always  gay, 
We  never  think  of  drudgery, 

But  talk  and  laugh  the  hours  away  ; 
And  when  our  morning's  work  is  done, 

Though  cook  may  scold  and  master  frown, 
We  try  to  hav?  our  share  of  fun, 

We  are  the  merest  girls  in  town.  (dance] 

C.  HOUSEMAID.  Silence,  girls,  and  due  attention  pay, 
The  lady  of  the  household  comes  this  way  ; 
Roll  down  your  sleeves,  and  button  up  the  cufls, 
And  now  then  all  produce  your  powder-puffs, 
Straighten  your  caps,  and  let  me  each  induce 
l*o  make  herself  particularly  spruce, 
For  we  should  always  look  both  clean  and  neat 
When  such  distinguished  company  we  meet  ; 
Besides,  this  lady,  as  she  often  says, 
Is  one,  you  know,  that  has  seen  better  days*  ; 
Therefore  prepare,  with  deferential  look, 
To  say  fijood  morning  to  our  own  Chief  Cook. 

Enter  COOK  c.     Girls  all  curtsey. 

COOK.  Heigho,  heigho,  now  for  the  usual  worry, 
With  tiresome  girls  to  put  me  in  a  flurry, 
I  feel  quite  bad — such  pains,  and  such  a  sinking, 
Enougn  to  drive  a  sober  cook  to  drinking. 

(produces  bottle  from  pocket  and  drinks) 

C.  HOUSEMAID.  Good  morning,  ma'am,  the  girls  ask  me  to 

»ay 
They  hope  that  you  feel  very  well  to-day, 
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And  that  you  rise  refreshed  with  your  night's  rest 
To  enter  on  your  daily  work  with  zest. 
COOK.  This  kind  reception  makes  me  almost  weep, 
I  went  to  bed  but  have  not  been  to  sleep  ; 
Scarcely  had  I  crept  in  beneath  the  clothes, 
And  just  was  going  off  into  a  doze, 
When  came  a  sound  upon  the  midnight  air, 
And  I  fancy  I  heard  someone  swear. 
I  started  up  and  list'ned  in  a  fright, 
Who  were  the  rude  disturbers  of  the  night  ? 
And  creeping  to  the  window  I  peeped  out 
To  see  what  all  the  noise  could  be  about. 
And  as  I  looked  the  moon  carne  out,  and  then 
Before  our  door  I  saw  two  wretched  men; 
Against  the  lamp-post  they  were  both  reclining, 
And  from  their  state  I  think  that  they'd  been  dining 
One  tried  to  make  the  other  understand 
That  where  they  were  it  would  be  well  to  stand  ; 
For  at  the  rate  the  houses  travelled  past, 
Their  own  domain  must  come  to  them  at  last. 
They  kept  up  their  stupid  conversation 
For  an  hour  or  two  without  cessation, 
And  departed.     Now  at  last,  thought  I, 
To  get  a  wink  or  two  of  sleep  I'll  try. 
But  no,  the  shining  of  the  glorious  moon 
Caused  all  the  neighbours'  dogs  to  start  a  tune. 
The  cats,  both  Tom  and  Tab,  came  many  miles 
To  hold  a  meeting  on  the  washhouse  tiles  ; 
The  cocks  woke  up,  and  they  commenced  to  crow, 
Then  came  the  milkman,  crying  "  Milk  below  "; 
Then  at  the  door  I  heard  the  postman  knock, 
And  got  up,  unrefreshed,  at  eight  o'clock. 
But  come  now,  girls,  I  can't  stay  here  all  day 
Telling  my  woes  to  you  in  this  sad  way  ; 
I  think  I've  brought  you  up  to  understand 
The  aim  of  all  domestics  in  the  land, 
To  make  the  lives  of  those  who  us  employ 
Anything  except  a  dream  of  joy. 
This  glorious  aim  I  hope  you  have  not  shirked, 
While  all  the  morning  you  have  toiled  and  worked  ; 
All  valuable  papers  that  you've  found, 
You've  placed  in  some  obscurity  profound. 

CHORUS,  (all  curtsey)  Yes,  mum. 

COOK.  You've  cooked  the  bacon  with  the  usual  cinder, 
And  scorched  the  toast  until  it  looks  like  tinder. 

CHORUS,  (all  curtsey)  Yes,  mum. 
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COOK.  The  eggs,  of  course,  are  boiled  hard  as  a  brick, 
The  coffee,  too,  I  hope,  is  nice  and  thick. 

CHORUS,  (all  curtsey)  Yes,  mum. 

COOK.  That's  right,  dear  girls,  I'm  very  glad  to  find 
You  keep  my  precepts  very  well  in  mind  ; 
I  am  a  person  far  above  my  station, 
For  I  received  a  School  Board  education. 

SONG.     Air — •*  They've  all  got  a  mate  but  me." 

Now  you  must  know,  some  years  ago 

I  went  to  a  School  Board  college 
To  leam  to  write,  and  my  letters  indite, 

And  all  other  useful  knowledge. 
For  tuppence  a  week,  they  taught  us  Greek, 

And  also  Latin  and  French, 
'Till  I  knew  sufficient  to  be  quite  efficient 

For  a  seat  upon  the  Bench. 

JHORUS.    And  I  maintain,  it  is  quite  plain 
That  I  better  than  a  cook  should  be, 
For  all  the  knowledge  that  I  gained  at  college 
Is  not  a  bit  of  use  to  me. 

CHORUS,  (ensemble)  And  -I        j-  maintain,  it  is  quite  plain 
That  |  ^  |  better  than  a  cook  should  be, 

For  all  the  knowledge  that  -I    ^    [•  gained  at  college 
Is  not  a  bit  of  use,  you  see. 

Necromancy — and  I  fancy 

Astronomy  I  learnt  there  too, 
And  the  proper  way  all  games  to  play 

From  nap  to  unlimited  loo  ; 
They  taught  us  how  to  make  a  bow, 

And  waltz  in  a  style  correct, 
And  the  manner  exact  in  which  to  act 

For  giving  the  cut  direct. 

CHORUS.   It  is  a  shame,  as  1  maintain, 

That  I  nothing  but  a  cook  should  be, 
For  every  rule  that  I  learnt  at  school 
Is  not  a  bit  of  use  to  me. 

CHORUS,  (ensemble)  It  is  a  shame,  as  •[        i  maintain; 
That     -I  s^e  >  nothing  but  a  cook  shculd  be, 
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For  every  rule  that  j  ^Q  [•  learnt  at  school 
Is  not  a  bifc  of  use,  you  see. 

COOK.  Now,  girls,  it's  almost  time  you  went  away 
And  got  on  with  the  duties  of  the  day  ; 
The  bedroom  jugs  so  very  full  you'll  fill 
That  when  they're  touched  the  water's  sure  to  spill ; 

Each  box  of  matches  you  will  hide  away, 

And  don't  forget  my  next  injunction,  pray, 

That  is,  to  make  the  beds  up  nice  and  lumpy, 

That's  bound  to  make  the  master  pretty  grumpy. 

(CHORUS  exit  singing  opening  thorns) 

Nice  lot  those  girls,  in  a  little  time 

For  servants  they'll  be  fit  in  any  clime. 

(Loud  knocking  heard) 

What's  that  ?     Good  gracious,  what  a  horrid  <iin  , 

Who  is  it  knocking  ? 

'ARRY.  (puts  his  head  in  at  door)    Please  may  I  oome  in  ? 
COOK.  Yes,  and  next  time  at  the  door  you  knock,. 

Don't  you  give  a  body  such  a  shock. 
'ARRY.  All  right,  my  dear,  now  don't  get  in  a  rage, 

It  shan't  occur  again,  that  I'll  engage. 
COOK.   That's  enough  now,  cheeky — but,  I  say, 

What  an  awful  swell  you  are  to-day  ; 

How  is  it  done  ?  been  borrowing  the  tin  I 

Or  have  you  been  and  let  some  tailor  in  ? 
'ARRY.  I  couldn't  trust  get  anywhere  in  town, 

So  I  got  these  by  paying  money  down  ; 

A  painful  process,  but  they're  rather  neat, 

Thirty-five  shillings  for  the  suit  complete. 
COOK.  Tasty,  and  cheap  beyond  a  doubt,  but  yet 

If  I  were  you  I  would  not  get  them  wet. 
'ARRY.  And  why  not,  pray  ?    You  surely  do  not  think 

These  lovely  clothes  are  liable  to  shrink. 
COOK.  Don't  I,  though,  just  get  wet  and  by  degrees 

You'll  see  those  pants  crawl  up  above  your  kneea. 

To  change  the  subject,  though,  I  notice  lately, 

You've  altered  in  appearance  very  greatly, 

You're  always  in  a  melancholy  mood 

And  never  take  an  interest  in  your  food  ; 

Can  you  offer  any  explanation 

On  the  subject  of  this  alteration  ? 
JURY.  There  is  a  period  in  the  lives  of  men, 

Soon  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten, 

When  they  their  boyish  tricks  place  on  one  side, 

And  iu  their  looks  and  manners  take  a  pride. 
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They  have  their  hair  cut  once  or  twice  a  week, 
And  try  to  grow  a  whisker  down  each  cheek, 
They're  scrupulously  careful  in  their  dress, 
And  all  their  thoughts  in  poetry  express  ; 
They  sit  apart,  and  mentally  deplore 
The  days  of  chivalry  that  are  no  more, 
And  that  their  opportunities  are  few 
For  all  the  mighty  deeds  they  want  to  do. 
Down  a  certain  street  they're  fond  of  prancing 
And  at  a  certain  well-known  window  glancing; 
Such  earthly  things  as  food  they  all  despise, 
They  also  heave  the  most  prodigious  sighs. 
From  what  I've  said  you'll  easily  discern 
'Tis  when  their  hearts  with  love  begin  to  burn, 
And  when  a  youth  begins  to  act  like  this, 
He's  badly  smitten  by  some  pretty  miss. 
I've  got  these  symptoms  badly — more  or  less, 
And  that  I  am  in  love  I  must  confess. 
COOK.  So  you're  in  love — well,  I  admire  your  cheek  ; 
What  is  your  total  income  now  per  week, 
Sixteen  shillings  ? 

'ARRY.  Now,  I  say,  that  will  do, 

I  thought  I'd  get  some  sympathy  from  you, 
Instead  of  which  you  start  one  of  your  grins  ; 

I  fail  to  notice  where  the  joke  begins. 
COOK.   Well,  I'm  serious — but  now  tell  me,  'Arry, 

Who  is  the  lady  that  you  want  to  marry  ? 

Is  she  pretty,  tall,  or  short,  or  thin  ? 

I'm  all  impatience,  why  don't  you  begin  ? 
'ARRY.  You  know  the  damsel,  better  perhaps  than  I, 

So  therefore  to  describe  her  I'll  not  try  ; 

For  in  your  arms  you've  very  often  caught  her  ; 

Her  name  is  Alice — old  Fitzwarren's  daughter. 
COOK.  Little  Alice,  the  guv'nor's  only  joy  ; 

You'd  better  mind  what  you're  about,  my  boy. 

But  how  goes  the  courtship  ? 
'ARRY.  Very  badly. 

That's  what  make  s  me  talk  so  very  sadly. 

For  though  I  vow  I  love  her  from  her  toes  up, 

Yet  at  my  suit  she  turns  her  little  nose  up, 

Calls  me  a  stupid— says  I  have  no  brain. 
COOK.  I  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  it's  very  plain 

You  have  a  rival. 
'ARRY.  What  is  that  you  say  ? 

I  never  thought  of  that  before  to-day. 
COOK.  Could  she,  d'ye  think,  withstand  your  manly  grace 

If  there  was  not  another  in  the  case  9 
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'ARRY.  Oook,  you  will  assist  me  to  discover 

The  miscreant  who  presumes  to  be  her  lover. 
HOOK,  Delighted. 
'ARRY.  You  must  act  the  spy  on  her, 

And  each  day  carefully  will  keep  your  eye  on  her  ; 

Go  with  her  every  time  she  takes  her  walks, 

And  see  if  shs  with  anybody  talks, 

And  if  you  notice  anything  suspicious 

Report  to  me. 
COOK.  Goodness,  ain't  you  vicious  ? 

I'll  do  what  you  require,  tho',  like  a  bird, 

But  here  comes  Richard. 
'ARRY.  Well  then,  mum's  the  word. 

Enter  DICK  WHITTINGTON. 
DICK.  Mornin' .     I've  been  having  such  a  lark, 

Been  on  my  bicycle  all  round  the  park. 
(to  'ARRY)  Why  don't  you  buy  a  bicycle,  my  son  ? 
'ARRY.  Because  I'm  much  too  fond  of  number  one 

To  perch  myself  upon  a  piece  of  steel, 

Astride  a  fifty-four  inch  spider  wheel. 
DICK.  Nonsense — you've  not  the  slightest  notion 

How  jolly  is  this  means  of  locomotion — 

You  fly  along  as  if  you  ne'er  could  stop 

COOK.  And  in  the  gutter,  too,  you  sometimes  flop, 

I've  seen  'em  do  it. 
DICK.  Then  there  is  the  dress, 

See  me  in  mine  and  you  at  once  confess 

That  I  look  a  rather  fine  young  fellow. 

'ARHY.   Oh  yes,  I  know,  pea  green  turned  up  with  yellow. 
DICK.   Oh  well,  you  two,  of  course,  the  game  deride, 

Most  people  scorn  the  thing  they've  never  tried ; 

But  for  robust  and  healthy  recreation 

I'll  back  the  bicycle  against  creation. 

SONG.  Air — "  Robinson  Crusoe." 
DICK.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  bicycle  ride, 
For  those  who  by  practice  can  do  so, 
Is  the  greatest  delight,  that  has  e'er  seen  the  light 
Since  the  days  of  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Since  the  days  of  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
And  I'm  sure  if  you  only  but  knew    so, 
You  would  never  repent,  or  have  cause  to  relent, 
If  you  only  would  learn  how  to  do  so. 

To  sit  on  a  bicycle,  stiff  as  an  icicle, 
Certainly  I'll  never  do  so  ; 
I  really  must  own,  I  would  rather  be  thrown 
On  an  island  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
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On  an  island  like  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Bo  now  you  know  why  I  don't  do  so, 
To  sit  in  a  gutter,  my  heart  in  a  flutter, 
'Tis  not  in  my  nature  to  do  so. 

COOK.  1  have  frequently  tried  a  nice  tricycle  ride 
As  many  girls  now-a-days  do  so, 
But  my  ankles  I  show  in  a  way  that  I  know 
Would  have  shocked  even  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Would  have  shocked  even  Robinson  Crusoe. 
And  therefore  I  never  now  do  so, 
For  such  a  display  is  very  outre, 
And  I'm  sure  that  no  lady  would  do  so. 

(Last  four  lines  of  each  verse  repeated  in  chorus) 
Enter  FITZWARREN. 

FITZ.  You  will  not  deem  my  interruption  rude, 

Or  think  that  I  in  any  way  intrude; 

1  thought  that  1  would  just  call  in  and  mention, 

In  case  that  you  should  have  the  least  intention 

Of  doing  any  work  at  all  to-day, 

You'd  better  make  a  start  without  delay. 
'ARRY.  Get  to  work  ?     I  say  that's  very  fine, 

It's  only  just  a  minute  after  nine. 
FITZ.  Confound  it  !  yes,  1  know  it  is,  and  you 

Should  in  the  shop  have  been  an  hour  or  two ; 

When  I  was  an  apprentice,  you  must  know 

DICK.  Oh,  goodness,  what  a  long  time  back  to  go, 

Keep  within  the  century  if  you  can 

FITZ.  You  are  a  most  impertinent  young  man. 
'ARRY.  Oh,  don't  mind  him,  he's  always  up  to  larks. 

Proceed  and  let  us  hear  your  few  remarks. 
FITZ.  When  I  first  went  to  learn  to  be  a  clerk, 

I  tell  you,  sirs,  that  we  were  made  to  work, 

The  usual  hours  were  seven  o'clock  to  seven, 

And  on  mail  nights  frequently  eleven. 
/  We  also  had  the  offices  to  sweep. 
'ARRY.  Oh,  stop  it,  please,  or  I  shall  be  asleep, 

I've  heard  all  this  before. 
COOK.  And  so  have  I, 

And  rather  fancy  that  it's  all  my  eye. 
FITZ.  Upon  my  word,  I  solemnly  declare 

That  if  I'd  had  the  impudence  to  dare 

To  give  my  master  half  a  word  of  cheek 

DICK.  You  would  have  lost  your  place  within  a  week. 

And  by  the  customs  that  were  then  in  force 

Your  punishment  would  have  been  just,  of  course. 
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But  these  strict  rules,  you  know,  old  boy,  won't  fit 

The  present  style  of  business,  not  a  bit. 

So  sit  you  down  while  one  of  us  explains 

The  kind  of  thing  that  i.ow-a-days  obtains. 

First,  you  must  know  that  most  commercial  men 

But  seldom  reach  their  offices  till  ten. 
'AiiRY.  Then  every  morning  paper  they  peruse, 

And  post  themselves  in  all  the  latest  news. 
DICK.  The  price  of  every  sort  of  share  and  scrip, 

Also  the  sporting  tipsters'  latest  tip. 

This  done — 
COOK.  Excuse  me,  you  forget 

The  pick-me-up  you  have  not  mentioned  yet. 
FITZ.  Perhaps  you'll  subside,  and  please  put  in  your  oar 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  not  before, 
COOK.   Well,  I'm  sure  ;  but  that  is  too  absurd, 

If  in  my  kitchen  I  can't  say  a  word. 
DICK.  The  morning  papers  read,  they  stroll  on  'Change, 

And  cordial  salutations  interchange. 
'ARRY.  A  friend  they  meet,  who  at  once  proposes, 
COOK.   That  in  a  tankard  they  should  dip  their  noses. 
'ARRY.  Exactly.     This  ceremony  done, 

The  clock  then  points  to  very  nearly  one. 
DICK.  And  after  all  the  labours  of  the  morning, 

A  little  lunch  they're  very  far  from  scorning, 

And  to  obtain  some  they  at  once  repair 

COOK.  They  very  often  dine  upon  fresh  air. 
DICK.  As  I  was  saying,  then  they  stroll  along, 

And  drop  in  at  their  favourite  restaurant. 
'ARRY.  There  they  discuss  a  cosy  little  feed 

And  aid  digestion  with  the  soothing  weed. 
DICK.  And  after  that  it  is  their  daily  rule 

To  have  a  game  at  pyramids  or  pool, 
'ARRY.  Then  to  the  office  once  again  they  go 

To  while  away  another  hour  or  so. 
DICK.  At  four  o'clock  they  then  adjourn  to  get 

A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette. 
'ARRY.  And  they  the  happiest  of  mortals  are 

If  they  can  chaff  the  girl  behind  the  bar. 
DICK.   At  five  o'clock  they're  ready  to  depart, 

And  one  by  one  desert  the  bustling  mart. 
ARRY.  And  this  describes  the  easy  going  way 

That  many  men  of  business  pass  the  day. 
FITZ.  "/he  facts  you  speak  of  are  no  doubt  correct, 

They  won't  pass  muster  here,  though,  recollect, 

For  each  and  all  employed  about  the  place 

Must  do  their  work,  and  think  it  no  dixSgrace  ; 
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But  come,  I  say,  it's  getting  somewhat  late  ; 

Suppose  we  put  an  end  to  this  debate  ? 

So  come  along,  my  pair  of  precious  beauties, 

And  make  a  start  at  your  diurnal  duties.  (Exit) 

COOK    I'm  glad  to  find  at  last  you're  going  away, 

I  thought  you  meant  to  stop  down  here  all  day. 
DICK.  Ta-ta,   cook.     Be  careful,  you  old  sinner, 

And  don't  be  late  to-day,  now,  with  the  dinner.     (Exit) 
'ARRY.  And  if  you  don't  desire  to  raise  my  malice, 

Do  not  forget  to  keep  your  eye  on  Alice.  (Exit) 

COOK.  Well,  1  suppose  I'd  better  get  upstairs 

And  take  the  full  direction  of  affairs, 

If  not,  those  girls,  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt, 

At  every  window  will  be  staring  out, 

And  smiling  at  each  youth  that  passes  by, 

Or  else  my  Sunday  bonnet  on  they'll  try  ; 

To  all  their  little  tricks  I  am  not  slow, 

It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  you  know.          (Exit) 

Enter  ALICE. 
ALICE.  Dick  not  here — I  thought  I  heard  his  voice 

(And  how  that  sound  does  make  my  heart  rejoice), 

I  hurried  down,  love  wings  lent  to  my  feet, 

Because  I  quite  expected  Dick  to  meet. 

I  feel  so  disappointed  I  could  cry, 

But  to  restrain  my  tears  I'll  have  a  try. 

It's  usual  of  course  upon  the  stage 

For  girls  to  cry  when  they  get  in  a  rage  ; 

But  as  it  does  no  harm  to  any  foes, 

And  only  reddens  both  the  eyes  and  nose, 

I've  made  it  one  of  my  own  private  laws 

Never  to  cry  unless  I  have  good  cause. 

But,  hark  !  a  sound  upon  the  stairs  I  hear, 

It  is  the  footstep  of  my  lover  dear. 

Will  he  come  in,  or  is  he  going  past  ? 

He  stop  !   he  enters  !    (Enter  'ARRY.   ALICE  runs  far- 
ivard  and  embraces  him)  Welcome,  love,  at  last, 

(aside)  Horror  !  I  feel  particularly  small, 

It's  not  the  man  I  thought  it  was  at  all. 
ARRY.  (aside)  She  called  me  "love."     I'm  getting  on  a  lot, 

I  think  I'll  strike  while  yet  her  love  is  hot. 
ALICE.  I  beg  your  pardon — on  my  word  I  do, 

That  welcome  warm  was  never  meant  for  you. 
'ARRY.  Not  meant  for  me  !    Don't  you  think  I  earn  it  ? 

If  not,  of  course,  I'll  willingly  return  it. 
ALICE.  Stand  back,  sir,  please,  and  touch  me  if  you  dare. 
ARRY.  Oh,  Alice,  you're  as  cruel  as  you're  fair  ; 
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You  always  scorn  me  when  my  love  I  moot, 

And  tell  me  most  unpleasant  facts  to  boot. 
ALICE.  To  press  your  suit  is  bootless,  as  you  see, 

In  fact,  you're  far  too  bootiful  for  me. 
'AERY.  I  am  the  best  dressed  man  in  all  the  town, 

Clothed  in  the  latest  style  from  foot  to  crown  ; 

My  love,  I  daily  pant  to  vest  in  you, 

And  cannot  cloak  my  feelings  fond  and  true. 

To  you,  perhaps,  these  sentiments  appear 

To  be  a  coat  of  very  thin  veneer. 

See,  on  my  knee  I  go  down  on  the  spot, 

Oh  let  me  tie  a  matrimonial  knot  ; 

For  all  the  world  I  would  not  care  a  rap 

If  only  you  my  happiness  will  cap. 
ALICE.  Get  up  at  once,  you  silly  looking  noodle, 

I  love  you  something  less  than  my  old  poodle  ; 

Your  amourous  feelings  you  must  try  to  smother. 
'ARRY.  'Tis  true,  then,  what  I've  heard  —  you  love  another  ? 
ALICE.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question. 
'ARRY.  That  is  no  reply  to  my  suggestion. 

You  love  another. 
ALICE.  And  suppose  I  do, 

Has  tliat  fact  anything  to  do  with  you  ? 
'ARRY.  Tell  me  the  name  of  this  your  latest  mash, 

Who,  by-the-bye,  I'd  dearly  like  to  thrash. 
ALICE.  Since  you're  anxious  for  the  information 

Here  it  is,  without  prevarication, 

I  love  a  man  who'd  thrash  you  pretty  quick. 
'ARRY.  And  who  is  he  ? 
ALICE.  Your  fellow-'prentice,  Dick. 

(Exit  ALICE) 
'ARRY.  This  is  indeed  a  very  nasty  hit, 

Rejected  flatly  by  that  little  chit. 

I  never  thought  that  I,  a  swell  tip-topper, 

Should  e'er  be  floored  by  such  an  .awful  cropper  ; 

Rejected,  too,  in  favour  of  a  flat 
Who  never  wore  a  fashionable  hat, 

A  chap  who  in  his  lifetime,  I  suppose, 

Has  never  had  a  stylish  suit  of  clothes, 

And  yet  I  am  supplanted  by  this  lout. 

Enter  COOK. 


COOK.  Hallo,  'A*>  p  >  you  appear  put  out. 
'ARRY.  Appear  put  out  —  I've  had  enough  to  make  me. 
COOK.  Well,  hang  it,  if  you  have  you  needn't  shake  me. 
'ARRY.  Alice  I've  seen  and  forced  her  to  confess 
Her  lover's  name. 
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COOK.  Who  is  it  ? 

'ABBY.  Can't  you  guess  I 

COOK.  I  never  guessed  a  riddle  in  my  life, 

So  give  it  up. 

'ABBY.  She's  Richard's  promised  wife. 

COOK.  Dick's  future  wife — oh,  lead  me  to  a  chair  ; 

This  blow,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

(faints  in  'ABRY'S  arms) 

'ABBY.   You  turn  the  scale,  I  think,  at  fourteen  stone, 

A  good  deal  more  than  I  can  bear  alone. 
COOK.  Oh,  Dick,  you  are  a  most  deceitful  boy, 

With  my  pure  young  affections  thus  to  toy. 

From  day  to  day  my  love  for  him  has  grown 

Until  I  looked  on  him  as  all  my  own, 

And  many  a  little  tit-bit  h  ave  I  cooked  him, 

And  now,  alas  !  another  lass  has  hooked  him. 

We  must  have  revenge  ! 

ABBY.  We  must,  but  how  ? 

OOOK.  That  is  the  question  we  must  settle  now ; 

Cannot  you  think  of  any  sort  of  plan 

By  which  we  can  annoy  that  base  young  man  ? 
'ABBY.  I'll  hire  a  cornet  out  of  tune  to  play 

"The  Lost  Chord  "  'neath  his  window  every  d&f, 

The  rueful  repetition  of  this  strain 

Within  a  week  I'm  sure  will  turn  his  brain. 
COOK.  Your  plan  I  have  no  doubt  is  very  fine, 

His  room  though  you  must  know  is  under  mine, 

And  as  that  tune  I  ne'er  again  would  hear 

You'll  have  to  think  of  something  else,  that's  clear. 
'ABBY.  A  friend  I  have  who  writes  most  tragic  verses 

Crammed  full  of  murders,  suicides,  and  curses, 

To  get  an  audience  is  his  great  delight, 

I'll  ask  him  to  come  here  to-morrow  night, 

And  read  them  all  to  Dick. 
COOK.  That  might  be  tried, 

It  haply  may  result  in  vaticide. 
'ABBY.  Result  in  what  ? 
COOK.  Vaticide — don't  you  know  it  ? 

It  means,  of  course,  the  murder  of  a  poet. 

No,  we  must  fix  upon  a  line  of  action, 

That  will  afford  immediate  satisfaction. 
'ABBY.  I've  got  the  very  thing. 
COOK.  Have  you,  though  ? 

'ABBY.  Rather  t 

COOK.  What  is  your  *  jtion  ? 
ARRY.  Why,  we'll  tell  her  father, 
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At  yonder  keyhole  you  will  cool  your  eye, 
And  watch,  when  Dick  meets  Alice  on  the  sly, 
And  when  they  fancy  all  is  quite  serene, 
We'll  introduce  her  pa  upon  the  scene. 

(both  exeunt) 
Enter  DICK. 

DICK.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Alice  once  to-day, 
I  wonder  where  she's  hid  herself  away  ? 

Enter  ALICE. 

ALICE.  Oh,  Dick  !  I'm  so  unhappy  you  can't  think, 

And  all  night  long  I've  hardly  slept  a  wink. 
DICK.   What  has  occurred  to  make  my  darling  sad  ? 
ALICE.  A  talk  I  had  last  night  with  rny  old  dad — 

Ne'er  can  I  be  thine. 

DICK.  Why  not,  my  girl  ? 

ALICE.   Because  papa  says  that  I  must  wed  an  Earl, 

While  on  a  Dukedom  he  his  heart  has  set, 

He'd  be  contented  with  a  Baronet  ; 

And  if  I  can't  attract  a  greater  light 

He  would  alloAv  rne  to  accept  a  Knight ; 

At  all  events,  I  must  become  the  dame 

Of  some  one  with  a  handle  to  his  name, 
DICK.  We're  in  an  awkward  fix. 
ALICE.  That's  very  true, 

The  question  now  is  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Of  shaking  his  decision  I've  no  hope. 
DICK.   What  think  you,  love  ?     Supposing  we  elope  ? 
ALICE.   How  romantic — down  a  rope  I'll  slide, 

And  in  a  coach  and  four  away  we'll  ride. 

That  is  a  splendid  plan — when  shall  we  do  it  ? 
DICK.  I'm  very  much  afraid,  my  dear,  you'll  rue  it.1 
ALICE.  Rue  it  with  you  ?  never,  my  own  dear  love, 

I'd  be  as  happy  as  a  cooing  dove. 

Our  lives  would  be  a  dream  of  earthly  bliss. 
DICK.  I  sadly  fear  your  dinners  you  will  miss. 
ALICE.  We'll  take  a  cottage  somewhere  by  the  sea. 
DICK.  Where  we  can  always  get  fresh  shrimps  for  tea. 
ALICE.  A  pretty  little  white  one  roofed  with  thatch. 

('ARRY  and  COOK  appear  at  doorway) 
COOK,  (aside)  We  have  been  lucky  thus  the  pair  to  catch. 
ALICE.  Around  the  porch,  you  know,  we'll  train  a  rose. 
'ARRY.  (aside)  Oh,  how  I'd  like  to  hit  him  on  the  nose. 
ALICE.  A  happy  life.     I'm  longing  to  begin  it. 
COOK,  (aside)  i  shall  scratch  her  in  another  minute. 
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DICK.  I'm  glad  to  pee  the  plan  is  to  your  mind. 

'ABBY  (to  COOK)  ( )h,  let  u*  old  Fitzwarren  try  and  find. 

(CooK  and  'ABBY  exeunt) 

DICK.  A  dainty  <  ot  to-moirow  1  will  seek, 

And  we'll  elope  the  first  fine  night  next  week, 
And  link  our  fortunes  both  for  woe  and  weal. 
Now  to  the  contract  shall  we  put  a  seal  ? 

(embraces  her,  when  enter  FITZWABBEN,  'ABBY  and   COOK) 

FITZ.  What's  this  I  see  ? — am  I  compos  mentis  '? 

Or  is  my  daughter  hugged  by  my  apprentice  ? 
DICK.  The  accusation  truly  seems  to  fit  me, 

But  I'll  explain,  sir,  if  you  will  permit  me  ; 

Alice,  you  see,  had  something  in  her  eye, 

To  get  it  out  I  said  I'd  have  a  try. 
'ABBY.  She'd  something  in  her  optic,  that's  quite  true, 

A  little  plan,  my  boy,  to  bolt  with  you. 
FITZ.  Alice,  my  girl,  is  this  the  solid  truth, 

Are  you  in  love  with  this  presumptuous  youth  '{ 
AL.  Love  him,  father  ?     That  I  do  most  truly, 

And  I  hope  you'll  not  deem  me  unruly, 

Or  think  that  I  indulge  a  passing  whim, 

When  I  declare  I  want  to  marry  him. 
FITZ.   To  marry  him  ?     This  is  nice  sedition, 

You  must  have  quite  forgotten  my  condition. 

I  most  distinctly  laid  it  down  last  night, 

You  marry  no  one  lower  than  a  knight ; 

Perhaps,  though,  you  think  you'll  give  me  a  surprise 

And  this  gent  is  a  noble  in  disguise. 
DICK.  I  have  a  title,  not  the  gift  of  kings, 

But  the  reward  that  upright  conduce  brings, 

In  all  my  dealings  open  as  the  day, 

I  ne'er  contract  a  debt  I  cannot  pay, 

I'm  always  found  upon  the  side  of  right 

Where'er  its  interests  are  opposed  by  might. 

My  duty  to  the  poor  I  don't  neglect, 

And  always  treat  inferiors  with  respect, 

Dishonourable  acts  I  always  spurn, 

And  by  these  means  a  noble  title  earn  ; 

The  noblest  title  since  the  world  began 

Is  the  respected  name  of  gentleman. 
FITZ.  Your  conduct  is  no  doubt  without  a  flaw, 

You  will  not  do,  though ,  as  my  son-in-law  ; 

A  gentleman  is  not  what  I  require, 

A  party  with  a  title  I  desire. 
AL.  Oh,  pa,  you  are  most  cruel  and  unjust, 

If  you  persist  why  break  my  heart  I  muafe.. 
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FITZ.  This  nonsense  must  be  pub  a  stop  to— now 

Such  impudence  I  never  heard,  I  vow. 

See  here,  young  chap,  here  are  your  wages  due, 

(gives  money) 

And  I  should  like  to  see  the  back  of  you  ; 

So  off  at  once  be  good  enough  to  pack 

Both  bag  and  baggage,  for  you've  got  the  sack* 
DICK.  Farewell,  dear  Alice,  do  not  cry  for  me, 

I'll  seek  my  fortune  far  across  the  sea. 
AL.  Oh,  dearest  Dick,  you  must  not  leave  me  so. 
FITZ.  Stand  back,  my  girl,  now  then,  young  man,  you  go. 

TABLEAU. — At  the  words  "Farewell,  dear  Alice,"  DICK. 
stands  in  the  doorway  at  back  with  hands  out 
stretched  to  ALICE,  who  runs  forward  to  him.  FITZ- 
WARREN  stops  her  and  she  falls  at  his  feet  in  a  beseeching 
attitude  while  'ARRY  and  COOK  look  on  in  astonish 
ment  as  FITZWARREN  orders  DICK  to  go. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE. — On  the  road  to  Gravesend;  in  the  centre  at  back 
a  milestone  and  small  seat  or  bank  "London,  five  miles," 
written  on  milestone.  (FAIRIES  discovered.  A  ballet  can 
here  be  introduced,  or,  if  that  be  not  practicable,  "  Fairy 
Voices  "  or  other  suitable  chorus  can  be  sung  ;  aftef 
dance  or  chorus  enter  FAIRY  QUEEN.) 

QUEE.N.     Fairies  attend  ;  I've  called  you  from  your  play, 
And  summoned  you  to  meet  me  here  to-day, 
Because  I  wish  you  calmly  to  discuss 
Important  subjects  very  dear  to  us. 
With  Father  Time  last  night  I  had  a  chat, 
And  things  with  him  are  very  very  flat ; 
He  shook  his  head  and  seemed  extremely  sad, 
As  he  remarked  that  times  indeed  were  bad, 
And  many  men  throughout  this  vast  domain 
Employment  seek,  and  seek,  alas,  in  vain, 
And  many  firms  succumb  to  competition, 
And  finish  up  by  filing  a  petition. 
Many  there  are  enjoying  peace  and  plenty, 
And  many  more  whose  cupboards  are  quite  empty  ; 
The  children,  too,  half  clothed  and  under  fed, 
Who  roam  the  streets  when  they  should  be  in  bed, 
Trying  to  sell  their  papers  or  fusees 
While  their  degraded  parents  take  their  ease, 
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Have  not  as  yet,  I'm  very  much  afraid, 

Been  reached  by  any  law  that  has  been  made. 

Old  Time  says  what  is  wanted  in  the  land 

Is  the  assistance  of  some  fairy  band 

To  help  those  who  are  trying  to  do  good 

And  make  the  nation  one  great  brotherhood  ; 

And,  therefore,  we  must  try  with  all  our  might 

To  see  if  we  cannot  put  some  things  right. 

While  in  mundane  affairs  we  take  a  part, 

We  must  remember,  too,  those  of  the  heart. 

Alice  and  Dick,  as  you  are  quite  aware, 

Are  interested  in  a  love  affair. 

Dick  thinks  the  girl  the  fairest  on  the  earth, 

And  for  so  doing  he  has  lost  his  berth. 

Old  Fitz  has  notions  that  are  somewhat  queer, 

And  thinks  that  she  at  least  should  wed  a  peer, 

And  so  he's  turned  Dick  out  of  house  and  home, 

To  seek  his  fortune  he  abroad  must  roam. 

Alice  loves  Dick,  though  worldly  wealth  he  lacki, 

And  says  she  means  to  stick  to  him  like  wax. 

To  aid  true  lovers  always  is  our  aim, 

And  this  case  surely  does  attention  claim. 

So  you  will  kindly  your  assistance  lend 

To  bring  about  a  matrimonial  end. 

But  see,  Dick  comes,  he  must  not  see  us  here, 

So  we  had  better  now  all  disappear. 

(FAIRIES  dance  off) 

Enter  DICK,  carrying  bundle. 

DICK.  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth, 
And  I'm  prepared  that  saying  true  to  prove. 
Affairs  were  going  well  as  could  be  wished, 
When  enter  pa,  and  lo  at  once  I'm  dished. 
Sacked  in  a  most  unceremonious  way, 
My  only  fortune,  half-a-crown,  my  pay — 
My  only  clothing  what  I  stand  upright  in 
And  a  garment  that  I  sleep  at  night  in. 
Two-and-sixpence,  that  is  the  amount 
Upon  which  men  start  on  their  own  account, 
Not  more  or  less,  at  least,  so  it  is  said, 
In  all  the  lives  of  /self -made  men  I've  read  ; 
There  is  a  crumb  of  comfort,  then,  in  that. 
By  Jove,  I  say,  I  quite  forget  the  cat. 
When  Alice  found  her  pa  gave  me  the  mitteE 
She  gave  me,  as  a  keepsake,  her  grey  kitten  ; 
'Twas  kindly  meant,  and  i  could  not  refuse  it, 
It  puzzles  me  to  know,  though,  how  to  use  it. 
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I  left  it  at  the  cot  by  yonder  stile 

And  it  must  stop  there  for  a  little  while,     (read*) 

"London,  five  miles  "  —  and  is  that  all  I've  made  I 

I  should  not  like  to  be  a  tramp  by  trade, 

For  though  I've  only  come  this  little  distance 

I  feel  I  can't  go  on  without  assistance  ; 

Upon  this  seat  I'll  rest  awhile,  methinks, 

And  see  if  I  cannot  get  forty  winks. 

Perchance  in  dreams  I  shall  perceive  the  way 

To  win  dear  Alice  for  my  wife  some  day. 


QUEEN.  Now,  if  I  were  <t  fashionable  Miss, 

Some  gloves  I'd  earn  by  giving  him  a  kiss. 

See  in  his  sleep  how  prettily  he  smiles, 

Fatigued  he  must  be  after  five  long  miles  ; 

About  his  Alice  now  he  fondly  dreams, 

His  brain  perhaps  with  some  bright  fancy  teemi, 

Now  is  he  placed  above  all  earthly  cares, 

For  in  a  brewery  he  has  some  shares. 

Sleep  on  dear  Dick,  and  let  your  fancy  free, 

For  some  day  Mayor  of  London  you  shall  be  ; 

Ring  out,  sweet  .bells,  upon  the  ambient  air, 

And  future  fortune  to  this  youth  declare.  (  Exit) 

**  Turn  again,    Whittington"    rung  on   bells  or  played  on 
piano  ;  DICK  wakes  up  and  listens. 

DICK.  That  is  indeed  a  very  likely  ditty, 
Fancy  me  as  Mayor  of  London  City, 
My  fortune  may  result  in  that  some  day, 
At  present,  though,  the  outlook  is  not  gay  ; 
When  things  are  at  their  worst  they  must  get  better  ; 
Hallo  !  what  have  I  here  ?  —  By  Jove,  a  letter. 

(produces  letter  from  his  pocket) 
When  from  old  Fitz's  house  I  quickly  hurried 
One  of  the  housemaids,  looking  very  flurried, 
Gave  me  this  note,  and  I  sincerely  vow 
I've  never  thought  of  it  from  then  till  now  ; 
I  wonder  now  who  can  the  writer  be, 
Perhaps  I'd  better  break  the  seal  and  see. 

(opens  letter  ;  reads) 

*'  My  dearest  Dick  "  ('Tis  from  my  own  dear  girl), 
"  Siiice  you  have  left  I've  been  in  such  a  whirl, 
I've  cried  until  I've  made  my  eyes  quite  red" 
(Oh  how  I'd  like  to  punch  that  old  man's  head)  ; 
"  And  pa  declares  I'll  live  on  bread  and  water 
Till  once  more  I  am  his  obedient  daughter  ; 
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As  1  decline  to  give  up  thoughts  of  you, 
He's  going  to  take  us  all  to  Timbuctoo  ; 
We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  Mary  Jane." 
(He's  taking  her  away  from  me,  that's  plain.) 
"  My  Richard,  dear,  I  have  a  plan  first-rate, 
Can't  you  ship  as  cabin-boy  or  mate 
Upon  the  vessel  1  have  n/imed  above  ? 
Think  this  well  over,  now,  my  own  true  love. 
With  you  on  board  the  ship  will  seem  a  palace 
To  your  ever  loving  and  devoted  Alice. 
P.S. — I  hope  that  you  will  pussy  kindly  treat, 
And  see  she  has  her  daily  bit  of  meat. 
This  to  conclude,  I  can  no  longer  tarry, 
Our  party  will  include  both  Cook  and  'Any." 

*4  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths"  is  a  saying  trite, 
If  we  said  shipwrights,  too,  we'd  be  quite  right ; 
I'll  hasten  to  embrace  this  latest  notion, 
Though  I  dislike  the  sea's  uneasy  motion. 


Alice  commands,  I've  only  to  obey, 
So  I  will  seek  the  ship  this  very  day. 


Attempts  to  go  off,  and  in  so  doing  collides  with  CAPTAIN 
JONES,  who  is  entering. 

CAPTAIN  J.  Hari-a-starboard.  D'ye  want  to  sink  me  ? 

Or  perhaps  it  is  an  ironclad  you  think  me. 
DICK.  Goodness  me  !  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon, 

I  hope  the  bang  I  gave  was  not  a  hard  'un. 
CAPTAIN  J.   I'm  all  right,  old  matey,  never  fear  ; 

Next  time,  perhaps,  a  better  course  you'll  steer. 
DICK.  Do  you  go  to  sea  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  Well,  I  float  on  it. 

DICK.  And  do  you  like  it  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  Aye,  I  doat  on  it ; 

I'm  only  happy  when  I'm  under  sail. 
DICK.  And  how  about  the  times  it  blows  a  gale  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  Blows  a  gale  !     That  never  makes  us  funk  ; 

Each  man  below  is  curled  up  in  his  bunk. 

The  watch  on  deck  get  all  sails  quickly  stowed, 

And  inwardly  remark  "  The  gale  be  blowed." 
DICK.  At  asking  questions  I've  not  finished  yet  ; 

You  often,  I  suppose,  get  very  wet  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  No  one  could  be  wetter,  I  may  mention, 

Save  a  soldier  who  receives  a  pension. 
DICK.  A  pensioned  soldier — now  you're  poking  fun. 
CAPTAIN  J.  No.     Don't  you  see  he  is  a  wetter'un  (veteran). 
DICK.  Painful,  very.     Don't  try  that  again. 

But  tell  me,  do  you  know  the  Mary  Jane  ? 
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CAPTAIN  J.  The  Mary  Jane— why  tip  us  up  your  flipper, 

Of  that  same  ship,  my  boy,  I  am  the  skipper. 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  sea  ? 
DICK.  I  do, 

And  I  should  like  to  ship  along  with  you. 
CAPTAIN  J.  And  so  you  shall,  my  boy,  without  delay, 

A  lad  like  you  I've  searched  for  all  to-day  ; 

As  fourteenth  mate  you'll  have  a  splendid  chance  ; 

Wages — one  one  per  month — not  in  advance. 

Accept  it  ? 
DICK.  Yes. 

CAPTAIN  J.  Then  what  size  is  your  chest  ? 

DICK.  Thirty  inches,  measured  with  my  vest. 
CAPTAIN  J.  You  fancy  now  you're  chaffing,  I  suppose  ; 

I  mean  the  box  in  which  you  keep  your  clothes. 
DICK.  That  is  a  luxury  I  never  guessed  of  ; 

This  bundle  holds  the  clothes  I  am  possessed  of. 

To  be  exact  I  may  just  ^dd  to  that 

All  else,  too,  that  I  own   except  a  cat. 

May  I  take  her  on  board  before  we  sail  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  If  she's  a  cat  that  only  has  one  tail; 

The  cat  with  nine  is  what  we  don't  allow  ; 

For  flogging  sailors  is  abolished  now. 

Where  is  your  cat  ? 

DICK.  At  a  cottage  near. 

CAPTAIN  J.  Well,  go  and  fetch  it  and  away  we'll  steer. 

(Exit  DICK) 

Siilors  there  are  in  plenty  to  be  had, 

Many  are  good,  but  many  more  are  bad  ; 

To  think  that  I  should  find  that  lad  by  chance, 

I'm  so  delighted  that  I'd  like  to  dance. 

(hornpipe  and  exit} 
Enter  ALICE. 

4.LICE.  Oh,  Kichard  darling,  if  you  only  knew 
What  1  endure  because  to  you  I'm  true  ; 
Compelled  to  leave  my  comfortable  home, 
And  far  across  the  ocean  wide  to  roam. 
A  trip  by  sea,  I  know,  is  often  ordered 
For  those  whose  nervous  system  is  disordered, 
But  up  to  now  I  never  understood 
That  as  a  cure  for  love  'twas  any  good. 
Upon  that  seat  I've  sat  for  many  an  hour, 
And  listened  to  the  chimes  from  yonder  tower  ; 
I'd  like  once  more,  before  to  sea  I  go, 
To  hear  those  chiming  bells  of  long  ago. 

(Introduce  song  "  Chiming  Bells  of  Long  Ago  ") 
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Here's  'Arry  Cadson  coming  up  the  road  ; 

I  hate  that  fellow  as  I  do  a  toad, 

And  therefore  now  I  think  that  I'll  depart 

And  see  if  pa  is  ready  for  a  start.  (E-x.lt) 

Enter  'ARRY,  dressed  as  a  sailor. 

ARRY.  The  anchor's  weighed.  I  often  wonder  why 
The  weight  of  anchors  they  so  often  try. 
Once  more  I'v*  paid  a  visit  to  my  tailor 
And  got  rigged  out  to  look  just  like  a  sailor. 
When  you're  in  Rome  you  do  as  Romans  do, 
And  when  to  sea  you  go  you  dress  in  blue. 
The  sailor  amateur  this  rule  regards, 
As  you  can  see  on  seaside  promenades, 
The  man  who's  ill  whene'er  he  sails  a  mile 
Dresses  loudly  in  a  sailor  style. 
I've  learned  a  lot  of  terms  in  use  by  tars, 
And  know  the  portion  of  the  ship  called  spars  ; 
To  box  the  compass,  call  a  gale  a  blow- 
Blow,  box,  and  spars,  it's  like  a  fight,  you  know. 
I  know  the  reason  why  they  heave  the  lead, 
But  fear  that  I  shall  heave  myself  instead  ; 
I  know  the  name  of  every  bit  of  rope, 
And  I  have  bought  a  splendid  telescope. 
The  dealer  told  me  when  I  went  to  pay 
'Twould  know  a  man  were  he  five  miles  away. 
Here  is  a  problem  mathematical, 
What  is  the  distance  it  would  know  a  gal  ? 
Now  will  I  focuss  it  with  great  precision 
And  see  what  comes  within  my  range  of  vision. 

(looks  through) 

Oh,  that  was  splendid.      What  d'ye  think  I  saw  ? 
An  unpaid  magistrate  who  knew  the  law. 

(looks   again) 

Astonishing  !  a  lady  hails  a  bus 
And  gets  on  board  without  the  slightest  fuss  ; 
The  driver  saw  her  as  he  drove  along. 
Oh,  with  this  telescope  there's  something  wrong ; 
'Bus  guards  and  drivers  never  do  look  out 
To  see  what  passengers  there  are  about. 

(looks  again) 

I  see  a  period  quite  a  year  at  least 
Without  the  slightest  trouble  in  the  East. 
The  Irish  too  are  peaceful  and  content, 
And  find  it  easy  now  to  pay  their  rent. 
Our  dismal  City  churchyards  now  one  sees 
Are  tastefully  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  treea« 
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E  hope  these  wonders  soon  will  come  to  pass. 

Now  there's  a  fly  just  crawled  inside  the  glass. 

SONG.  Air:— "  Billy  Johnson's  Ball." 
Have  you  ever  noted  people  when  they  go  to  sea, 
How  sailor-like  and  nautical  they  always  try  to  be  ; 
They  climb  on  deck  and  look  aloft,  arcl  seem  inclined  to  say, 
I  could  command  this  ship  myself  if  I  but  knew  the  way. 
For  I'm  a  tir,  a  trim  and  jolly  sailor, 
I  know  about  the  rigging, 
You  see  me  here  full  fig  in  ; 

If  you  should  want  to  know  the  ropes  you  may  apply  to  me, 
For  I'm  a  regular  jolly  tar  as  you  can  plainly  see. 

A  landsman  when  he  goes  to  sea  and  wants  to  look  the  tar, 
Walks  boldly  up  and  down  the  deck  and  smokes  a  big  cigar, 
But  when  the  ship  is  under  weigh  he  cannot  keep  his  feet, 
And  soon  feels  very  qualmish  and  tries  to  find  a  seat, 
For  he's  a  tar,  thanks  but  to  his  tailor  ; 
His  hat  flies  off  to  "  looard," 
He  cries  out  for  the  steward, 

And  then  subsides  upon  the  deck  as  ill  as  he  can  be, 
And  thinks  if  he  gets  safe  ashore  he'll  go  no  more  to  sea. 

Such  tars  as  I  don't  care  a  pin  when  we  the  ocean  cross, 
That's  if  the  ship  don't  gambol  much  or  play  at  pitch-and 

toss  ; 

I'll  boldly  face  the  danger  like  a  sailor  old  and  tough, 
And  not  feel  very  frightened  if  it  isn't  very  rough. 

For  I'm  a  tar,  a  bold  courageous  sailor. 

I've  sailed  from  Twickenham  Ferry 

To  Gr  eenwich  in  a  wherry. 

Our  voyage  will  be  pleasant  with  our  jolly  company, 

I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  fun  when  I  come  back  from  sea. 

(Exit) 
Enter  FITZWARREN  and  COOK.      CAPTAIN  JONES  meets  them. 

CAPTAIN  J.  Well,  your  honour,  are  you  prepared  to  go  ? 

Time  and  tide  for  no  man  wait,  you  know. 
FITZ.  I've  made  all  my  arrangements  for  the  trip, 

I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  the  ship. 

Does  she  wear — let  me  see  now,  I  forget- 
Some  female  gear — I  know — a  crinolette. 
CAPTAIN  J.  No,  that  she  don't — tho'  smartish  in  her  ways, 

The  only  female  gear  she  wears  is  stays. 
FITZ.  Of  course,  how  stupid  !   Well  now  can  she  sew  .' 

Many  a  clipper  ship  does  that,  I  know, 
OAPTAJN  J.  That  she  can't  sew  I  am  prepared  to  vow, 

But  through  the  water  you  should  see  her  plough. 
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And  harrow  up  the  feelings  with  the  motion 
Of  those  who  for  the  first  time  sail  the  ocean. 

COOK.  Now  don't  you  think  you're  both  on  the  wrong  track 
The  master  wants  to  know  if  she  can  tack. 

CAPTAIN  J.  If  she  can  tack — she  can  do  that  like  fun, 
You  should  just  see  her  through  the  Needles  run, 
With  every  stitch  of  canvas  she  can  carry. 

COOK.   Here's  Alice  coming  up  the  road  with  'Arry. 

Enter  ALICE  and  'ARRY. 

FITZ.  Here  at  last — we're  waiting  for  you  two  ; 
It's  time  that  we  to  England  said  adieu. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS.     Air — "  Hearts  of  Oak.n 
AL.  (solo)  To  England  we  now  bid  a  loving  adie  u, 
But  soon  we'll  return  to  our  country  and  you. 
We  shall  sail  o'er  the  sea, 
But  wherever  we  roam 

We  ne'er  can  forget  that  old  England's  our  homo. 
Our  hearts  will  beat  high 
When  abroad  we  shall  hear, 
That  England — old  England, 
England,  dear  England, 

The  stronghold  of  freedom,  is  named  w  ith  a  cheer. 
(Last  five  lines  repeated  in  chorus) 

A.L.  (solo)  Old  England  is  blest  with  a  glorious  name, 

And  still  we'll  keep  bright  and  untarnished  her  fame, 
And  we  shall  find  that  wherever  we  go 
By  friends  she  is  honoured  and  feared  by  the  foe  ; 
Her  honour  is  bright  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
And  England — old  England, 
England,  free  England, 
Shall  triumph  wherever  her  flag  is  unfurled. 
(Last four  lines  repeated  in  chorus) 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE. — The  Island  of  Ucasee.    (Tropical  set.)    Inhabitant* 
discovered  dancing. 

CHORUS   OP   VILLAGERS. 
Air — "  Let  the  hills  resound." 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray, 

"Pis  fifty  years  to-day 

Since  to  the  throne  our  gracious  king  ascended; 

r£hen  gaily  dance  and  sing, 
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And  shout,  Long  live  the  King, 

And  from  all  sorrow  may  he  be  defended. 

That  he  may  live  to  see 

Another  Jubilee, 

Is  what  all  loyal  subjects  should  desire  j 

And  may  we  all  be  there 

The  gaiety  to  share, 

And  of  the  celebration  never  tire. 


Enter  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

CHAMB.  Loyal  inhabitants  of  Ucasee, 
We  celebrate  to-day  the  Jubilee 
Of  our  good  King,  who,  as  we  all  well  know, 
Has  sat  the  throne  this  fifty  years  or  so. 
It  has  been  very  frequently  observed, 
Though  getting  ancient,  he  is  well  preserved, 
And  so  he  should  be,  for  in  wealth  we  steep  him, 
And  in  the  best  of  spirits  always  keep  him  ; 
This  is  indeed  a  very  festive  day, 
So  shout  hurrah,  and  don't  forget  hooray. 

(all  shout  hooray] 

Now,  attend,  and  cease  your  acclamation, 
And  I  will  read  the  Royal  Proclamation:      (readi) 
"  A  Royal  Proclamation — Whereas  we 
The  King  and  Emperor  of  Ucasee — ' 
Now,  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  permit, 
The  legal  wordiness  I  will  omit, 
The  lawyers  put  it  in  the  page  to  fill, 
And  promptly  charge  it  in  their  little  bill. 
To  come  to  biz,  the  King  desires  it  known 
By  all  who  own  allegiance  to  his  throne, 
Whereas  this  nation  suffers  from  a  pest 
That  mars  the  happiness  with  which  we're  blest, 
A  plague  of  rats,  that  come  in  nightly  throng, 
Proving  there's  somthing  radically  wrong  ; 
Their  movements  aren't  erratic,  but  precise, 
And  everything  they  eat  that's  good  and  nice. 
And  so,  without  more  rafociniation, 
W  e  must  find  means  for  their  extermination. 
In  celebration  of  his  Jubilee 
The  King  has  ratified  this  wise  decree, 
That  whosoe'er  shall  think  of  or  invent 
Some  scheme  our  enemies  to  circumvent 
Shall  be  rewarded  for  his  mighty  task, 
By  any  boon  or  honour  he  may  ask. 
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Cudgel  your  brains  and  see  if  you  cau'b  hit 

Upon  a  road  to  make  these  rodents  flit. 

(music  and  tramp  of  feet  heard  without) 

His  Majesty  approaches  now,  I  see, 

Prepare  to  welcome  him  with  three  times  three. 

CHAMBERLAIN  goes  off  to  meet  the  KING.  The  music 
of  the  march  is  heard  coming  nearer  and  nearer  ;  then 
enter  the  KING,  preceded  by  the  CHAMBERLAIN  walking 
backwards,  and  bowing,  and  followed  by  attendants. 

SONG.     Air— "  Over  the  Garden  Wall/' 

KINO.       I  am  the  King  of  Ucasee, 

And  ruler  over  all ; 
And  for  the  half  of  a  century 

Governed  this  kingdom  small. 
I'm  a  widower  now,  'tis  sad  to  relate, 
With  six  little  children,  the  youngest  is  eight, 
But  as  they're  all  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
It  really  don't  matter  at  all. 
CHORUS,    (to  be  sung— first  solo,  then  repeated  in  chorus) 

It  really  don't  matter  at  all, 

Tke  people  pay  for  all, 

Though  often  enough  there's  a  bit  of  a  row, 

And  Radical  statesmen  strongly  vow 

My  yearly  expense  they'll  disallow, 

It  really  don't  matter  at  all. 

KING.  My  subjects  are  all  beloved  by  me, 

And  I  am  liked  by  all, 
But  I  love  the  men  of  the  north  countree, 

For  they  are  strong  and  tall; 
And  when  for  my  girls  I  look  out  for  mates, 
I  seek  'mong  the  Princes  of  Teutonic  States ; 
No  money  have  they  so  they're  kept  by  the  rates, 
It  really  don't  matter  at  all. 
CHORUS.  **  It  really  don't  matter  at  all,"  &c. 

KING.  Our  proclamation  has  been  duly  read. 
CHAMB.  And  all  the  folks  are  nearly  off  their  head, 

Each  working  man  has  left  his  tools  to  try 

If  for  the  prize  he  cannot  qualify; 

In  fact  the  town's  reduced  to  the  condition 

Of  a  gigantic  guessing  competition. 
KING.  I  want  to  talk  about  this  Jubilee, 

Just  tell  the  crowd  to  go  and  have  some  tea. 
CHAMB.  The  King  desires  that  you  will  all  partake 

Of  tea  and  shrimps,  and  buttered  buns  and  sake, 
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The  feast,  a  fine  one,  as  you'll  all  agree, 

You'll  find  laid  out  in  yonder  large  marquee. 

(Crowd  cheer  and  exit) 
KING.  What  has  been  suggested  by  the  sages 

To  mark  this  Jubilee  for  future  ages  ? 
CHAMB.  Among  the  very  many  schemes  they  moot 

Is  that  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

KINO.  Oh  yes,  I  know.     Well,  what  is  thought  of  that  ? 
CHAMB.  It  seems  to  fall  particularly  flat. 
KING.  How  would  it  do  an  impost  to  relax, 

And  sweep  away  the  hated  income-tax  ? 
CHAMB.  How  would  it  do  ?     Why  this  great  nation 

Would  hail  the  scheme  with  loudest  acclamation. 
(Enter  the  ARMY,  to  be  played  by  a  small  boy) 

I  told  the  army  to  attend  that  you 

Might  see  it  pass  before  you  in  review. 
KING.  The  force  seems  rather  small,  but  I  suppose 

'Tis  quite  enough  to  cope  with  all  our  foes. 
CHAMB.  That  he  is  brave,  I  haven't  half  a  doubt, 

The  only  thing  that's  bad  is  his  fit  out ; 

Cartridges  made  that  will  not  muskets  fit, 

And  swords  that  break  when  anything  they  hit, 

How  can  our  army  meetly  meet  our  foes 

When  weapons  fail  them  when  they  come  to  blows  ? 
KING.  Well,  let  us  see  how  with  the  foe  he'd  tussle. 
CHAMB.  Attention — shoulder  arms,    march   and   show  your 

muscle. 
(music,  "  Girl  I  left  behind  me. "     ARMY  marches  round) 

Halt- -attention — make  ready  and  present. 

(ARMY  stands  with  musket  in  position  to  shoot) 
KING.  A  fenian  tenant's  way  of  paying  rent — 

Well,  how  about  his  shooting  at  a  mark, 

Think  he  could  hit  a  haystack  in  the  dark. 
CHAMB.  He  is  a  marksman  good  as  you  shall  see, 

Make  ready — present — fire  ! 
ARMY.  You'll  pardon  me, 

I  will  do  anything  you  may  desire, 

This  musket,  though,  was  never  made  to  fire. 
CHAMB.  Nonsense.     The  King  commands,  obey  you  must 
ARMY.  The  consequences  take,  then,  if  it  bust. 
KING.  If  an  accident  may  be  expected, 

We'll  wait  until  his  gun  has  been  inspected. 
ARMY.  Your  Majesty — a  strange  ship's  in  the  bay, 

The  first  ship  that's  come  in  for  many  day. 
KLNG.  A  mail  boat  ? 
4»MY,  No,  a  female. 
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KING.  What's  her  namel 

ARMY.  The  Polyanthus — no,  the  Mary  Jane. 
The  captain  and  a  swell  have  come  ashore, 
And  have  been  trying,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
To  see  your  Highness — and  are  waiting  near. 

KING.  Well,  show  them  in,  and  I'll  their  business  hear. 

ARMY,  (shouts')  I  say,   come  here  !   the  King  will  see   you 
two. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  JONES  and  FITZWARREN. 

CAPTAIN  J.  (advances   to  shake  hands)  Well,    1  am  glad  to 

see  you.     How  d'ye  do  ? 

ARMY,  (interposes)  Stand  back,  and  do  not  so  familiar  be. 
FITZ.  The  King  stands  on  his  dignity,  I  see. 

A  very  small  foundation. 
KING.  Be  explicit. 

You  asked  to  see  me,  tell  me,  now,  what  is  it  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  I'm  Captain  Jones,  of  London,  and  the  skipper 

Of  the  Mary  Jane — a  first-class  clipper. 
KING.  What  are  you  short  of  that  you  come  to  me  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  Well,  we're  short  of  water,  don't  you  see, 

So  came  in  here  to  get  a  small  supply. 
KING.  I'm  very  much  afraid  I  must  deny, 

We're  short  enough  ourselves — is  that  not  true  ? 
CHAMB.  We  haven't  got  sufficient  for  our  brew, 

We're  interested,  as  perhaps  you  know, 

In  the  working  of  a  Brewing  Co. , 

But  this  year,  to  our  very  great  dismay, 

We've  had  no  rain  at  all  for  many  a  day, 

So  if  the  weather  soon  does  not  turn  wet 

We  can't  supply  you — which  I  much  regret. 
CAPTAIN  J.  Can't  supply  us — well,  that  is  a  pity. 
FITZ.  I  am,  sir,  an  alderman  of  the  City, 

Travelling  for  pleasure  with  my  daughter. 
CAPTAIN  J.  A  City  Alderman  and  wanting  water. 

I  always  thought  that  they  liked  something  stronger. 
FITZ.  Well  now,  look  here,  we  can't  delay  much  longer, 

Water  we  want,  and  anything  you  ask 

I'll  pay  if  you  will  let  us  have  a  cask. 
KING.  We  cannot  meet  your  wishes,  that  is  clear. 
CHAMB.  Stay  a  minute,  I  have  an  idea  : 

To  give  them  what  they  want  now,  I  propose, 

If  they  will  rid  us  of  our  nasty  foes, 

The  rats. 

KING.  A  good  idea  ;  you'd  better  try  it, 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  much  the  gainers  by  it. 
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CHAMB.  It  1&  oar  good  King's  Jubilee,  to-day. 

Jubileeve  it  ?    (Do  you  believe  it. ) 
FITZ.  Believe  all  you  say. 

CHAMB.  By  a  plague  ot  rats  we're  much  annoyed  ; 

To  be  rid  of  them  we'd  be  o'erjoyed; 

And  to  this  end  if  you  can  point  a  way, 

To  anything  you  ask  we'll  not  say  nay. 
CAPTAIN  J.  A  plague  of  rats,  we'll  settle  them  right  quick, 

I'll  go  aboard,  and  see  my  young  man,  Dick, 

And  get  him  to  come  here  and  bring  his  cat, 

And  we'll  soon  clear  the  land  of  every  rat. 
FITZ.  Your  young  man,  Dick,  and  pray,  sir,  who  is  he  1 
CAPTAIN  J.  A  smart  chap  that  I  picked  up  near  the  quay 

Before  we  started. 

FITZ.  I've  not  seen  the  lad. 

CAPTAIN  J.  Because  while  on  the  trip  you  were  too  bad. 
FITZ.  Very  suspicious,  but  it  cannot  be, 

That  Richard  Whittington  has  crossed  the  sea  ; 

I  must  see  what  Alice  says  about  it. 
CAPTAIN  J.  Water  we  want,  we  cannot  sail  without  it ; 

Let  us  the  bargain's  terms  well  understand, 

Of  all  the  rats  we  are  to  clear  the  land. 

And  you  will  give  us  water  ? 
CHAMB.  That  is  true, 

And  anything  besides  you  ask  for  too. 

When  will  you  begin  ? 
CAPTAIN  J.  This  very  day  ; 

I'm  anxious,  don't  you  see,  to  get  away  ; 

In  half-an-hour  I'll  meet  the  King  and  you. 
CHAMB.  Agreed  ;  till  then  we  both  will  say  adieu. 

(all  exeunt) 
Enter  ALICE. 

AL.  Well,  I  must  say  I  like  a  trip  to  sea, 
This  kind  of  life  just  suits  me  to  a  T. 
That  little  plan  of  mine  has  turned  out  prime, 
Dear  Dick  and  1  have  had  a  splendid  time. 
We  walked  on  deck,  and  watched  the  silvery  moon, 
A  ship,  my  dears,  is  just  the  place  to  spoon. 
Papa  has  never  yet  discovered  Dick, 
For  all  the  voyage  he's  been  so  very  sick. 
I  rather  like  this  land  of  Ucasee, 
To  settle  here  would  just  suit  Dick  and  me. 

Enter  DICK. 

DICK.  Indeed,  I  am  in  luck  to  meet  you  here, 
Tell  me  of  what  you're  thinking  of,  my  dear 
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AL.  I  think  how  nicely  we  could  settle  down 

In  this  delightfully  romantic  town  ; 

A  little  cottage,  now,  on  yonder  hill, 

Surrounded  by  a  bit  of  land  to  till, 

And  I  would  not  a  better  dwelling  seek. 
DICK.  You  would  get  tired  of  it  within  a  week. 
AL.  Oh,  Dick,  you  have  no  romance  in  your  soul. 
DICK.  If  that  means  living  in  this  dismal  hole 

I've  not,  and  I  the  fact  am  proud  to  own; 

Why  you,  who  nought  but  London  life  have  known, 

Could  never  settle  in  a  place  like  this  ; 

Think  of  the  many  pleasures  you  would  miss  ; 

To  take  an  instance,  would  you  like  it,  now, 

To  have  no  milk  until  you'd  milked  the  cow  ? 
AL.  That  would  not  serve  my  happiness  to  balk, 

1  should  have  milk,  not  water  mixed  with  chalk. 
DICK.  Then  fancy  you,  my  pretty  little  maid, 

Hunting  the  hens  to  see  where  they  had  laid. 
AL.  Well,  when  I'd  found  the  eggs,  at  any  rate, 

They  would  be  fresh  ones  and  not  Irish  crato. 
DICK.  Our  chance  of  staying  here  is  too  remote, 

So  that  we  drop  the  subject  now  I  vote. 
AL.  Alas,  my  darling,  I'm  afraid  you're  right, 

The  Captain  says  we  sail  away  to-night  ; 

Good-bye,  I  must  be  off,  pa  waits  for  me, 

I  said  I'd  meet  him  at  the  boat  at  three. 
DICK.  Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  let  your  fancy  roam 

Upon  more  cheerful  places  for  your  home. 

(Exit  ALICB) 
Enter  'ARRY. 

*ARRY.  Hallo,  Richard,  have  you,  too,  come  ashore  ? 
DICK.  I've  been  ashore,  my  lad,  an  hour  or  more. 

Where  have  you  been  ? 

ARRY.  Well,  it  won't  take  long  ; 

I'll  tell  you  where  I've  been,  lad,  in  a  song. 

TOPICAL  DUET.     Air.-  "  Highland  Laddie." 

Where  have  you  been  all  the  day  ? 
Round  the  island — round  the  island  : 
What  did  you  see  on  the  way  ? 
Very  dry  land — very  dry  land. 
I  tried  to  buy  some  ginger  pop 
In  the  City,  in  the  City, 
But  I  couldn't  find  a  shop, 
What  a  pity,  what  a  pity. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  from  town  * 
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Most  distressing—  most  distressing, 
Stocks  and  shares  are  going  down, 
Calls  are  pressing,  very  pressing. 
I  could  now  a  fortune  make 
In  the  City,  in  the  City, 
But  I  have  no  coin  to  stake, 
What  a  pity,  what  a  pity. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  got  a  wife, 
Such  a  darling,  such  a  darling. 
And  they  live  all  free  from  strife, 
Never  snarling,  never  snarling. 
Though  she  has  of  dresses  many, 
All  so  pretty,  very  pretty, 
She  declares  she  hasn't  any, 
What  a  pity,  what  a  pity. 

(Any  number  of  verses  on  subjects  to  suit  time  and  place 
can  be  introduced  or  substituted. ) 

FINAL  VERSE. 

You  have  called  us  back  again 
To  amuse  you,  to  amuse  you, 
And  to  come  we  can't  refrain, 
Can't  refuse  y  ou,  won't  refuse  you. 
Thank  you  much  for  your  encore 
Of  our   di  tty,  of  our  ditty, 
But  we  don't  know  any  more, 
What  a  pity,  wha  t  a  pity. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  JONES. 

CAPTAIN  J.  So  you  're  there,  are  you,  a  nice  dance  I've  had, 

I've  searched  the  town  all  through  for  you,  my  lad  ; 

I've  got  a  little  job  for  you  to  do, 

Your  fortune's  made  when  once  you've  seen  it  through 

This  island  here  is  eaten  out  with  rats, 

And  strange  to  say  they  haven't  any  cats. 

A  large  reward  the  Government  will  pay 

To  any  one  who'll  clear  the  pest  away, 

I've  recommended  you  to  do  the  trick. 
DICK.  My  tabby  cat  will  settle  them  right  quick, 

I'm  on  the  job — when  shall  we  begin  it? 
CAPTAIN  J.  I  expect  the  King  here  every  minut% 

He's  coming  now. 

Enter  KING  and  CHAMBRRLAEN. 

KIN«.  Are  you  prepared  to  act 

And  carry  out  the  terms  of  your  contract? 
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CAPTAIN  J.  This  is  the  youth  I  spoke  to  you  about, 

I  warrant  he  the  rats  will  quickly  rout. 
KING,  (to  CHAMBERLAIN)  You'd  best  go  with  them  and  act  as 

their  guide, 

And  show  them  where  our  foes,  the  rats,  reside. 
See  that  they  do  the  job  up  nice  and  clean, 
And  come  back  here  and  tell  me  what  you've  seen. 

(all  except  KING  exeunt 

Enter  COOK  hurriedly. 

KING.  What  vision's  this  that  bursts  upon  my  gaze  ? 

The  fairest  girl  I've  seen  in  all  my  days. 

Where  goest  thou,  sweet  maid  ? 
COOK,  (aside)  Oh  what  a  fright, 

I  never  saw  a  man  look  such  a  sight. 
KING.  What  seekest  thou,  white  rose,  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
COOK,  (aside)  Oh  dear,  oh  lor  !  I'm  in  such  a  flurry, 

That  young  wretch,  'Arry's,  given  me  the  slip, 

And  I  can't  find  my  way  back  to  the  ship. 

(to  KING)  I  beg  your  pardon. 
KING.  I  do  but  express 

My  wish  for  aiding  beauty  in  distress. 
COOK.  Well,  on  my  word,  altho'  I've  seen  men  whiter, 

I've  very  seldom  met  one  more  politer. 

Excuse  me,  sir  ;  1  fear  at  me  you're  scoffing, 

I  want  to  find  the  ship  that's  in  the  offing. 
KING.  Oh,  why  such  haste  ;  can'st  thou  not  stay  with  me  ! 

I'm  monarch  here — the  King  of  Ucasee  ; 

I  want  a  wife  my  cares  of  State  to  lighten  : 

The  ladies  here  are  black — I  want  a  white  'un. 
COOK.  You  flatter,  sir  ;  but  would  it  be  de  rigger 

For  me  to  wed  a 

KING.  What '?     I  know,  a  nigger 

I  feared  as  much  ;  on  me  you  turn  your  back 

Because  you  fancy  that  my  skin  is  black. 

All  a  mistake — oh,  be  not  so  unkind, 

1  am  not  black — you  must  be  colour  blind. 

[  am  but  tawny  at  the  most,  in  short 

My  mother  brought  me  up  on  tawny  port  ; 

Come  seal  the  bond  with  half-a-dozen  kisses, 

Don't  miss  the  chance  ;    stay  here  and  be  my  mis  SUB, 
COOK.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  says  ; 

You  men  are  all  alike  for  winning  ways. 

When  first  you  spoke  to  me  I  almost  fainted. 

Some  gents  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted. 

But  if  you  think  as  I  the  post  can  fill, 

Write  to  my  aunt  as  lives  on  Tghgate  '111. 
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Enter  CHAMBERLAIN  excitedly. 

CHAM.  Sorry  to  interrupt  your  tete~d-t$te, 

The  news  I  have  to  tell  you  will  not  wait. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  declare 

The  rats  have  vanished,  goodness  knows  to  where. 
KING.     The  rats  all  gone  ?  Well,  that  is  news  indeed. 

Where  is  the  youth  that's  done  this  mighty  deed  ? 
CHAM.  He's  coming  now,  escorted  by  the  crowd  ; 

Cannot  you  hear  their  acclamations  loud  ? 

Enter  DICK,  'ARRY,  CAPTAIN  JONES,  ALICE,  and  ARMY, 

followed  by  the  crowd. 

KING,  (to  DICK)  To  thank  you,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

What  is  your  price  for  what  you've  done  to-day  ? 
DICK.  I  scarce  deserve,  sir,  any  thanks  from  you  ; 

The  thanks,  if  any,  to  my  cat  are  due. 

But  if  for  what  I've  done  you  would  requite  me, 

Perhaps  your  Majesty  will  kindly  knight  me. 
KING.  Confer  on  you  the  title  of  a  knight  ! 

Aye,  that  I  will,  and  think  the  price  is  light. 

Your  surname's  Whittington — your  front  one — 
DICK.  Dick. 

KING.  I  have  no  sword,  I'll  knight  you  with  my  stick  ; 

Tho'  the  reward  is  scarce  a  fitting  one, 

Kneel  down  and  rise — Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
DICK.  Thanks,  gracious  King — your  timely  tappiness 

Will  bring  to  me  the  greatest  happiness. 

I'm  surely  born  beneath  a  lucky  star  ; 

Your  magic  stick  has  just  removed  a  bar. 

Alice,  darling — now  that  I've  been  knighted, 

Name  the  day  when  we  can  be  united. 
AL.  I  am  quite  ready  now,  dear  Dick,  but  ah  J 

I  had  forgotten,  we  must  ask  papa. 

Enter  FITZWARREN. 

FITZ.  What's  this  f  see  ?— is  all  my  trouble  vain  ? 

Has  that  young  rascal,  Dick,  turned  up  again  ? 

Of  your  designs  I  thought  I'd  been  a  thwarter, 

But  here  you  are  still  harping  on  my  daughter. 
AL.  Oh,  dear  papa,  all  things  are  now  made  right, 

This  mighty  King  has  made  dear  Dick  a  knight. 
FITZ.  Right  glad  I  am  to  hear  this  welcome  news, 

This  quite  accords  with  my  parental  views. 

Your  ardent  love  of  course  I  cannot  blame, 

For  now  you  have  a  handle  to  your  name,, 
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Take  her,  my  boy,  you'll  find  her  dutiful, 
And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  with  a  fatherly 
pride,    that   she    has    always   been    considered    by 
the   majority  of    her  friends  not  only  good  but 
beautiful. 

Enter  FAIRY  QUEEN. 

.  Our  fairy  plans  have  prospered,  Dick,  you  see, 

I  hope  your  married  life  will  happy  be. 
DICK.   Where  have  I  seen  this  girl  before  ?   I  know, 

I  saw  her  in  a  dream  not  long  ago, 

When  on  that  milestone  seat  I  had  a  doze. 
^UEEN.  You  have  now  seen  the  end  of  all  your  woes  ; 

In  the  world's  business  you  will  take  your  share, 

While  dearest  Alice  lightens  every  care. 

By  all  good  citizens  you'll  be  respected, 

And  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  be  elected. 
FiTZ;  Well,  as  our  business  now  is  finished  here, 

For  London  City  we  had  better  steer. 
AL.  One  moment,  pa,  before  you  go  away, 

To  our  dear  friends  in  front  say  something,  pray. 
FITZ.  Dear  me,  my  girl  ;  of  course  you  are  quite  right, 

That  pleasant  duty  I'd  forgotten  quite  ; 

On  the  behalf  of  all  am  I  to  speak  ? 
'ARRY.   If  you  will  finish  up  some  time  this  week  ; 

Your  speeches  are  too  prosy  as  a  rule. 
FITZ.  Well,  now,  young  man,  I  think  that  pretty  cool. 
AL.  Oh,  dear  papa,  don't  notice  that  young  man, 

But  speak  up  for  yourself,  you  know  you  can 
FITZ.  (clears  his  voice  and  commences)  Ladies  and  gents— 
'ARRY.  He  makes  a  niee  speech,  too. 

FITZ.  I'll  not  stop  here,  sir,  to  be  chaffed  by  you  ; 

I  think  you'd  better  make  the  speech  yourself. 
ARRY.  I  know  I  am  a  somewhat  lively  elf, 

I've  played  my  part  with  earnestness  and  zest, 

I  hope  you  think  that  I  have  done  my  best ; 

Although  my  rival's  won  the  hand  of  Alice, 

I'll  be  magnanimous  and  not  bear  malice. 

Perhaps  if  I  a  little  longer  tarry, 

Some  sweet  young  girl  will  come  and  marry  'Arry. 
CAPTAIN  J.  Of  Captain  Jones  I  hope  you'll  not  complain, 

I  carefully  have  steered  the  Mary  Jane. 
KING.  Like  Benedict  I  mean  to  settle  down 

With  Mary  Ann  to  share  my  home  and  crown. 
COOK.    When  next  you're  in  the  land  of  Ucasee 

Call  on  us,  pray,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
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DHA.MB.  As  Chamberlain,  with  law  I'll  not  confute  you, 

A.RMY.  And  need  I  say  the  Army  will  salute  you. 

Qu  EEN.  My  fairy  band  and  I  have  done  our  share 
To  make  things  easy  for  the  happy  pair. 

DICK.   The  course  of  true  love  now  runs  smooth  at  last, 
And  all  our  doubts  and  fears  are  safely  past ; 
And  tho'  the  subject's  getting  somewhat  stale, 
I  hope  we've  entertained  you  with  our  tale. 

A.L.  And  I,  too,  hope  our  efforts  you'll  approve. 
We've  shown  the  true  reward  of  constant  love 
And  by  a  fortunate  concatenation, 
Dear  Dick  has  gained  a  most  exalted  station. 
We  hope  for  praise  from  those  we  see  before  us 
When  we  have  finished  with  a  little  chorus. 

SOLO.      Air — 4'  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms. " 

And  now  that  our  pastime  is  ended  we  ask 

Indulgence  and  kindness  from  you  ; 

To  give  you  all  pleasure  to-night  is  our  task 

And  tell  an  old  story  anew. 

We've  shown  that  true  love  will  meet  its  reward, 

Where  constant  devotion  is  shown  ; 

That  earnest  endeavour  will  win  men  regard 

And  industry,  wealth  and  renown. 


FINALE. 
Air— "  Billy  Johnson's  Ball." 

FITZ.  And  now  we  thank  you  one  and  all  for  your  attendance 

here, 
We've  had  a  bit  of  harmless  fun  both  young  and  old  to 

cheer. 

Another  time  if  you  should  come  to  see  our  little  play, 
We'll  try  to  make  you  laugh  again  before  you  go  away. 
'ARRY.  Come  and  see  the  tar — the  trim  and  jolly  sailor. 
CAPTAIN  J.  And    Captain    Jones    the    skipper  of  the    A 1 

clipper. 
DICK.  And  don't  forget  Dick    Whittington    and   his    lady 

bright, 

AL,  And  now  before  the  curtain  falls  we'll  wish  you  all  good 
night. 

Eepeat  whole  of  Finale  in  choruf. 
CURTAIN. 
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three  acts  by  Ernest  Denny  .  .  .2 
THE  PURSE  STRINGS.  In  four  acts  by 

Bernard  Parry  .....  2 
HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF.  A  duologue 

by  Dawson  Milward  -  .  .  .  .1 
IN  THE  CELLAR.  A  comedy  in  one  act  by 

Gertrude  E.  Jennings       .         .  .     1 

THE  ODD  STREAK.    A  play  in  one  act  by 

Roland  Pertwee  .  ,  .  .  .1 
THE  NEW  POOR.  A  farce  in  one  act  by 

Gertrude  E.  Jennings  .  .  .  .1 
BOBBIE  SETTLES  DOWN.  A  comedy  in 

one  act  by  Gertrude  E.  Jennings  .  .  1 
"I'M  SORRY—IT'S  OUT  !  »»  A  comedy  in  one 

act  by  Gertrude  E.  Jennings  .  .  .1 
A  PAIR  OF  SILK  STOCKINGS.  A  comedy 

In  three  acts  by  Cyril  Harcourt  .  .  2 
UNCLE  NED.  A  comedy  in  four  acts  by 

Douglas  Murray        , 
CAPTAIN   X.    A    farcical   comedy  in    three 

acts  by  Herbert  Swears   . 
READY  MONEY.    A  comedy  in  three  acts 


by  James  Montgomery 
I'LL   LEA1~ 


iVE  IT  "TO    YOU.    A   comedy  in 

three  acts  by  Noel  Coward 
BILLETED.    A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  F, 

Tennyson  Jesse  and  H.  M.  Harwood  . 
HER  HUSBAND'S  WIFE.    A  light  comedy 

in  three  acts  by  A,  E.  Thomas 
COME  OUT  OF  THE  KITCHEN.    A  comedy 

in  three  acts  by  A.  E.  Thomas 


The  published  prices  are 


PR 
2U1 


Whittington  and  his  cat 
Dick  Whittington 
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